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THE EPEE 


CHAPTER I 
% .f THE FOIL AND THE EPEE 
~?! 
¥ 


In all of the studies on 
fencing, one chapter is de- 
voted to /’école du terrain, au jeu 

de l'épée.' 
\ It is toward the end of the book. 
\ This chapter is indispensable. It draws 
\ the attention of the reader, who is al- 

j ready tired, and this chapter is usually 
very short.The author describes the results of his particular expe- 
rience, and since the recommendations he gives are, most of the 
time, excellent, without reproach we have to say that they have 
the grave inconvenience of too generalized instructions. 

It seems when reading the annex of this book that knowl- 
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edge of the épée is a natural development from the corollary art 
of the foil. 

And yet nothing is further from the truth! 

We would have to consider as novel inventions or as a result 
of mere chance the stories that show us an expert foil fencer de- 
feated in a duel by an opponent who does not have any fencing 
knowledge. If the practice of foil is a prerequisite to épée—and 
let us say it loudly—essential to becoming a serious épée fencer, 
it should also be admitted that the handling of the épée is from a 
separate science, with its own specific lessons, its particular train- 
ing, and its distinct attitudes. 

In this regard there existed in the literature of fencing a void 
that we took upon ourselves in the first edition of this book to 
fill, at least to the best of our ability. 

* 
* *% 

Since the publication of our work in 1884, the bibliography of 
épée has grown. Mr. Jacob published a volume on The Game of the 
Epée. Mr. Cabot has offered an excellent volume on the game in the 
field. Mr. Baudry has published the principles of his method in Prac- 
tical Fencing, and finally, as of late we have the work of Mr. Spin- 
newyn titled Fencing with the Epée. 

Never before has the épée become so fashionable as nowa- 
days. We have committed to the practical application of fencing, 
au jeu du terrain,’ with extraordinary ardor. Never before have 
so many €pée blades been broken in the sa/les*; the master al- 
most became tired of mounting them. We have surpassed the 
limit. We have put the épée in the hands of people who never 
fenced foil; who do not know how to advance, to retreat, to 
lunge, to come on guard, to attack, to parry; who have never been 
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exposed to any of the actions of delicacy, decision, and precision 
that constitute the grace, the strength, and the certitude of fenc- 
ing. They were taught, more or less, an advantageous position; 
they have learned a few thrusts that were mere novelties in 
which luck was always a big part and which have nothing to do 
with the finesse and cunning of real fencing phrases, that give 
charm and clarity of convention to a bout. 

They were not made to wait.They fenced very early on. They 
did what they could, the master applauded: everyone was happy. 
They pretend that the study of the foil is not required in 

order to make an €pée fencer, leaving little or nothing at all to 
luck. This is the old game.A humoristic writer, editor of a recent 
paper on the épée, even claimed, not without some disdain, that 
foilists are those who persist in believing in the indispensable 
utility of the foil in order to acquire a light hand, a supple calf,a 
fast and strong body that can withstand punishment as well as a 
serene hand and clear vision, that can conceive quickly and be 
obeyed immediately. 

They can say what they want; it is only the foil that can teach 
us the orthography of fencing.To think otherwise is to not know 
the foil.To know and to judge the foil, one has to have used it for 
a long time, having been patient, having been tenacious, having 
bent often under fatigue, having felt more than once discourage- 
ment from the difficulty of directing that small blade, of protect- 
ing one’s self and of carrying the button to the target that one 
has resolved to thrust. 

Usually, only the chest is thrust, but we all know that we can 
also thrust the head and the advanced targets on the day that the 
rules for foil are replaced by the necessity of combat. In reality, it 
takes a lot of time and courage to make a foilist. 1 would prefer 
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not to ascertain how many fencing masters exempt their stu- 
dents of all toil and patience by allowing them to fence épée im- 
mediately, less concerned about helping them by teaching than 
attracting and keeping them at the salle. 

It is useless to argue. 

* 
* 

We have said and we repeat it: foil fencing is the best and only 
school, the perfect preparation, indispensable to the regular, cer- 
tain, and brilliant practice of the épée.There is no doubt about it. 

In a few lessons, a skillful fencer, if he is well gifted, can be- 
come a dangerous man with an épée in his hand. 

We said “if he is well gifted? and this condition is a prerequi- 
site, for the épée game is above all a matter of the head. 

The fencing lesson with the foil gives the student the preci- 
sion and quickness of the eye, the speed of the hand, the vigor of 
the calf, the length of breadth. 

It teaches him to search, to discover, to surprise, and to reach 
the theoretical space that the plastron‘ covers and which is 
called the chest, the flank, and the belly. Outside these areas the 
thrust does not count; it is, as it is said, off target. 

A foil bout is a great battle, with the use of conventions in at- 
tack as well as in riposte® to thrust the middle of the body. 

Anything else is the tactic of the épée with its feints, its skir- 
mishes around the advance targets, whatever they may be, the 
hand, the head, or the thighs. 

Here everything counts, and the art consists in thrusting the 
opponent in the chosen target, all the while avoiding being 
thrust in the principal and secondary parts of one’s own body. If 
it were sufficient to end the fight, at all cost, while thrusting any 
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part of the opponent’s body, the épée game, with use of a lot of 
caution and a little bit of decisiveness, would be a relatively easy 
matter in many instances. 

But we trust that he who holds an épée in hand must be able 
to proportion the wound that he wants to inflict to the insult he 
has endured, and if we consider as a great misfortune the death 
of a man as a result of a futile quarrel,° we must also consider 
that it is regrettable for a man of honor to see reparation by 
blood stopped by an insignificant thrust, thrusting the fingers or 
the hand of the one who has insulted him. 

However, only the long and patient practice of the foil gives 
the hand the firmness and the assurance that allows the well-di- 
rected point to evade and deceive the opposing blade and then 
thrust the target that the head has chosen. 

The well-directed thrust is the ideal, and the goal of the art of 
fencing; a surprising thrust at the end of a phrase of arms, it is the 
execution of an idea, the element of a plan. 

The conception, the execution, the speed, and a sense of the 
appropriate are exactly what are missing from those who are ig- 
norant of fencing.The day a fencing master has the courage to af- 
firm and put into practice this truth, he will not have a single 
student left. That is why one is silent and accepts things as they 
are. Primo vivere!” 


We have followed with close attention the instructions given 
by reputed fencing masters with good reason. We were astounded 
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by the way they gave /a lecon de terrain,’ which consisted of ex- 
cessively cautious advice being given to their students. 

Today we no longer talk about a man whose notoriety has al- 
ways been a surprise to us: Jules Jacob. 

At a time when the épée was neglected in the fencing 
salles, he was the only one to profess it. This gentle individual 
has inflicted upon the art of fencing a deplorable influence, 
which at that time was not discussed. 

On the day that the masters and fencers tackled the art of the 
épée, Mr. Jacob’s method ceased to exist. 

Albeit he defended in his book the accusation that he was 
not a partisan or a supporter of serious thrusts, but we know oth- 
erwise, by having seen that everything in his lesson leads ap- 
proximately to one single goal: wounding the hand. 

We opine that in an épée bout, the hand of the opponent 
must without doubt be perpetually worried.The goal of this tactic 
is to minimize—above all—the deep attacks that the opponent 
might be tempted to execute, and also to lead him to believe that 
the goal is to thrust his wrist, or to receive a counterattack from 
him to one’s own forearm as an acceptable way of ending the 
duel. Finally, we might have the intention, by feigning an attack to 
the hand, to make a strong beat and to go deep to his body. 

With these conditions, one can see, the enormous variety of 
good thrusts renders the attacks more dangerous and the defense 
more difficult. 


